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light on the strength and weakness of the Prussian
army. Rightly neglecting the lesser danger in order
to make adequate head against the greater, the King
had sent against the Russians the force which usu-
ally defended the North against the Swedes. The
rank and file were good, but without leadership they
could accomplish nothing. " Your Polish campaign
deserves to be printed as an eternal example of
what every intelligent officer must avoid. You have
done every silly thing which can be done in war and
nothing whatever that an intelligent man can ap-
prove. I tremble to open my letters.*' Such were
the concluding words of a long indictment which
Frederick addressed to their commander, General
Wobersnow.

Nothing but the royal presence, it seemed, could
save the situation. The King himself was not yet
free to leave Daun. He therefore invented a de-
puty-king, and despatched General Wedell to Poland
" with the powers of a Dictator in Roman times."
Twelve curt instructions were drafted for his guid-
ance. He was " (4) to forbid lamentation and de-
preciatory talk among the officers on pain of dismissal.
(5) To disgrace also those who cry out on every
occasion that the enemy is too strong. (6) First to
check the enemy by occupying a good position.
(7) Then to attack in my own fashion." From the
King's own lips Wedell received the order to fight
the Russians whenever he should find them, and
officers and men alike were commanded to obey him
as though he were indeed the King. But Frederick
was never sanguine that these attempts to win a